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As ttf thcT*ffy**Y *& ia*ffi^l**thtr£tw tobe*fcftrtM, 
that rheif Leather is nothing ib ftfoeg and fervrceable as that 
ittfiag/W* a» afliired proof whereof b the Wearing. And 
t bough it be eomtnofiiy reported^ that the Leather m theft 
parnythough fhio and ftpplc> will hold ont water 5 yet this is- 
to he undcrftood * that the Turks in their winter-boots, be* 
t weeo the lining and the leather, put a Sear-chnh, which being 
curioufly fow'd to the foams, will keep out water* though you 
put the© in k for divers hows together. In cleaning of their 
leather, they ufc Lime aod Allmm Grscunx^ and inftead of 
Barks of trees , they employ Vaknia, a fort of acorn growing 
oa the Oakev I am pet fuaded,, that our Acorns in England , 
if they could be fpar'd for it,would perform rbe like effc# 5 *nd 
perhaps better y feeing that many times the Valonia burns the 
Leather fo much as to make it little fervrceable; whereas out 
acorns are probably more temperate.aod fo might better ferve 
the turn* 

An Accompc of two Books; 

it Vim Rbtnani^ imprimk BACCARAC BHs ts % Anatttoi* 
Gbymca, a Joh. Da vide, Portzto rbiUa toed. DMeidel* 
berg£ J i6j2* in ia\ 

Ttih Authortreatethinthis Book of the Soile proper for 
Rhiniih Wine f of the kindsof that Vtne and ©hqrt^aod 
of the MuO, Wine, Sphrity Tartar, Vinegar, and particularly of 
the two Safes, the Acidind AtcMi, as the chief Ingredient s of 
Wkic, aod according to Ttatbemm % of aH natural things. 

Speaking of the fertility of the stil proper for Vines, and 
d ifcourfing of the Nctrom Sa It coming down in rain and fnow, 
he delivers a way of colle&iog that Salt ;*>f which we leave 
the skilful to judge upon the reading of the Book. 

ThcGrapehc affirms to be compounded of an Acid and a 
prevalent Alcali ^ obfervmg, that gf apes that are thin-skin & 
grow fconcr ripe, and thriveeveniaateropejrat ctfmat; and 
taking alfo notice, that ft ruck with bait when they are Mgand 
hcfcmto ripco, they harden and sever gf qw Ml ripe. 

Havings 
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Having difconrfcd af the~wayof prcpariog VefleJs for tuo- 
tiing up of wine ; he is ycry particular to the matter of the 
Working of wine : Where he difttoguilbeth between Effervef- 
cente( which alone he allows to be in Wine)and Fermentation^ 
the latter being to him nothing elfe, than an Action and Re- 
action of the internal parts of the Acid and Alcali 3 by which 
the Spirits are feparated without Precipitation ; whereas by 
Effcrvefcence he faith there are na Spirits feparated, and 
though therein be alfo an aftion and rea&ion; yet, in his opi- 
nion, 'tis done with a Precipitation : fo that 3 accordiog to him, 
all Fermentation is made with aa Effcrvefcence , but not wee 
**fl , he alfo .iftrtferiitt there may b. ao EfWceoce be- 
tween two Apids,when their particles are very a&ive and very 
fbarp or when aftronger is poured on a weaker* Where he 
adds the manner, how the Muftldoth effervefcere-, viz, by the 
a£ioirof thte Aloaltfate parts upent the Acid ones, which they 
fubdue^ whereupon the Effcrvefcence ceafcth^viZt when that 
Alcali is altogether fatiated by the Acid. 

Here he takes notice of thatEffervefcence obferv'd in Wine 
at the time of the bloflomingof Vinesjand is of opinion 3 that it 
# eaufed by the Meat^ v.whictebeing at that time more intenfe 
ivor&wkr\ujio.0the (aid two Salts , and opens them, and foin* 
duccth a new Effervefcence. 

After this he teaches the way of making Ato/Z, before the 
Wine works* either by itfelf* or by boyHng.it up* B/itfhlf, 
wbert r iUfo doievefFel'dup, that it cannot work 5 which is 
call'd $t>n»i~mn$i a iiqpor fhatjextreamly. affefts and rends? 
the&raiiv, by r£afon,that the S&ltis, that wciie not before fee 
at liberty to v/o*k 5 being now opea d in the Staraack dofead 
up abundance ofthofe pungent fteams,fo gricvoufly affii&ing 
the brain. Bf Boylmg % when they take ftrong Vcflels not qaite 
fiU'di oattkfgthem \w>* cellar ^fwiijema they makeJfirft m 
mild fire y ,^adtiKfl)iw;r^iifeit 5 !wd after a whilp leflen itythas 
fdthe boy ling may c^afe by iktie and Utile of itfejf 5 <whl3h h 
perforra'djri or 40 hours, recording tothebigneftdf thq 
ft fiel* Here thf Wintpboylers/ iaftead of common candle^ 
(which wwldrnelt by the heat) do flit Beech' wooddrutdjaiict 
lighted fry which they ftlfo find, wbcnitbt Mutt feboytede* 

no ugh 
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Rciugh>thpfe Jjgbfrlprniog very diavas loijgas jtis not enough, 
by reafoft of tbe^bundsnce of ftoanas chQakingj bright $ but 
buwng clear, ;whenjt hath boiled encash.,. About 7 or 8 
dayes after the Muft hath been thus boy fed, it begins to work*, 
after which working 'tis call'd Wine,, 

They prepare another kind of boy Ltd Wiae> by boy Jing the 
MufttohaJf, and then they leave it fo> orput bto it, whilft 
boyling, roots and herbs , according to the ff ver&l u|is they 
dt fign it for 3 as Etechampane > Worm-wood, Car dm benediBus i 
Gentory> Ro(kmar^Sage y Baum % OrangpiUs/hui efpecially Juni- 
per-berries. Being thus preparM , it works afterwards more 
(lowly* 

If the boy led Muft by two violent an Effervefcence caft out 
the Lee (by which it grows vappous or dead,) they (top it by 
fome fatty fubftance , as withfrtfh un-falted^ butter put upon 
a vine-leaf, or by freflh lardapplied to the mouth of the vt fTd, 
whereby the furious acid parts meeting wirhanaJcali, and be- 
ing-faturated thereby,, . retire andj defcend again. 

There being two forts o^this wine,Reddifh and White,he 
notes, that the Tinfturc of the Red is taken away by Sulphur 
kiodledithe Alcalizat colour,got out of the mark or husks, be^ 
ing precipitated by the Acid Sulphur. Sulphur they make al- 
io ufe of to keep their wipes, as tbey alfo do of Natmegs , in* 
ftead of Sulphur. 

Difcourfing of the Bat char dth-wincm particulate notes, 
that it differs from other Rhenifh wines in colour, odor 3 tafte 
and virtue. After its working it hath firft a luteous colour , 
which they render limpid by ichtbjocolla(bt\ng veryAlcalicaO 
cut,and kept infufed in rain-water for \o or 12 hoursjand then 
torn into ftp a II pieces, and fo put into fome YVinc, and ther$- 
with fhaken twice every day , till it be quite diflblved 5 which 
is done in 6 or 7 dayes. When diffolv'd, they percolate it 
through a five by powring a little wine upon it, and thus per* 
cola ted they pour it out of one vefTel into another, until it 
foam, and then they pour it into the wine to clarify it, 5 fome 
adding fand or powder'd Venice-glafs (meer Alcalies,) where- 
by^as heavy bodies,the tartareous feces go to the bottom* When 
they pour this folution iotothc VefieJ 3 they ufe a (tick, with ^ 
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little board perforated at the cod of it, whereby they agitate 
and beat the Wioe in the Veffcl, aod to render it clear, which it 
will bc*fter 4 or 5 day cs} and then they vcffel it t>ut into other 
VefleJs. 

As for the Smel 9 that wine is very fragrant, mufcatellio and 
aromatic. Though there be one fort, that is ranck (hircum 
dens, Germanicfc BrH*t%zr,) which he faith cannot be imputed 
to the Vcflel/wr the kind of Vine alonc,»0r to the Earth alone, 
there being gather 'djin all vintagesyout of the fame Vine-yard 
and from the fame kind of Vine-ftock , a grape which hath 
none of that fmell : But this fmell not being perceived before 
the Working,he takes the caufe of it from that Eifcrvcfcence , 
whereby the AJfcali feath a dominion over the Acid 5 this uri- 
nous ftnellberng to the Author nothing but a meer Volatil AI* 
cali,atid the Effmref eerier, by reafonof the copioufhefi of 
that Alcali in this kind of wine , during the longer. But that 
this fmell fc fometimes ft) rank in one and the lame Vine -yard, 
fometimes not, lie imputes to this, thatioibme years and foils, 
the foy 1 ismoreiffipregnated with an Alcalifet fait, which the 
Air abounds with at one time more than an other.This Alcalifat 
odor is loft by tranfvafetron, that fait being thereby fteam'd 

away. 

The Talh of Bacc!harach-wine is generally very grateful 5 

2nd for its Virtue, it is more incifive and diurctiek , more fto- 
machica-landcardiacal , quieknitig ttre motion of the Spirits 
and exhilarating above the reft* Where he takes occafion to 
give an account ofDrunhmefs^wlnch^nhis opinion,is thus cau- 
fed-, vwuThat the Blottd is Wrdtiiared in the arteries more fwift- 
ly than it can be received into the Veins^ whence comes a 
GiddinUfi and Stupefa&ion , which is frequently atten- 
ded by a heatf^ach 5 from a forcible diftenfion of the vef- 

fels. 

Proceeding to the Spirit cf Wine > he declares, that Spirits 
are nothing elfe butthefluors of Salts, or Saks refoiv'd in their 
phlegme^Salts'btring nothing butSpirit&concentred* Where he 
obfervcs,that from fweet wines , as the Greek, Mufcadia,t£v. 
a lefs quantity of'Spirics is obtained by diff illation, than from 
Khenilh, quantity for quantity* He alfotaketh notice, a- 

mong 
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mongthe divers wayes of re&ifying Spirit of wine, of that 
of doing it without fire, vh. by an inteufe Gold, congealing 
the phlegm ? and forcing the Spirit into the midft 5 as alfo of 
that of adding a fix t Alcali to the Spirit of wine , whereupon 
the Alcali, which is empty, will imbibe the phlegm,and fofink 
withal- whereupon the Spirit may be decanted, leaving the 
phlegm at the bottom. 

Further, he obferves,that Spirit of wine is,as Were,the Oyl 
diflblved in its eflential phlegm, which folution is made in the 
workings every fermented Spirit being, to him, a diflblvcd 
Oyl 5 feeing that upon waters being powred on recHfycd Spi- 
rit of wine, it fuddenly grows la&eous, juft as a Rofin diflbl- 
ved. It hatha power of diflolving all Sulphurs, whether 
fixt or volatil 5 and highly re&ifycd Spirit imbibes 
Oyl. 

He adds, that out of Spanifh and other fweet wines le£ Oyl 
is drawn, tharrfrom Rhenifh, and he refers Oyls to acids, be- 
caufe they are corrofif. He faith alfo that a purer and finer 
Oyl is diftilled out of Rhenifh wine, than out of other winqs* 
which he affirms to be of excellent virtue, a great cordial » 
and to be preferr'd to the famous tin&ure of Pearl and 
Coral. 

Hence he goes on to the Tartar, which he faith is precipita- 
ted by the Effervefcence or conflift of the Acid and Alcali^and 
k condenfed into a cryftallin and ftony matter, confifting of aa 
inflammable Sul phur fwhich is an acid) and a fixt Salt. Here 
he takes notice, that the Tartar of Rhenifh Wine and of that 
of Montpelier is preferable to ail others * that Tartar of white- 
wine is better than that of red 5 and that fweet wines yield but 
very little Tartar, fiace 'tis the plenty of acid partsthat afford 
the biggeft and fineft tartareous cryftals* Yet Acetum has no 
Tartar though it contain a copious acidSalVj of which he ren- 
ders this reafon^that the Wine whence the acetum is made,had 
already depofed its tartar 5 befides that the alcalifate parts 
are wanting , which muft needs concur to the concretion 
of Tartar. 

He fubjoyns the various Vfes of Tartar 5 To Gold-fmiihs$Qt 
purifying and whitening of Silver, by boyling it in water and 

Be eeee adding 
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adding a lit tie Attom to it : To tCtymiflt and Phyfitteptj for ma- 
king thfeif Rtgutns } s$fot the deflagration and feparation of Sul- 
phurs § for preparing with theCreme of Tartar their Tartarum 
Chatsheatnm^ Antimoniale^ Emeticum^ Dturetieum 5 for making 
zTartarum VitthUtum^vmh Salt of Tartar dMFolv'd ia Airland 
orixt with Spirit of Vitriol by a high Eflfervefcence 5 for ma- 
king the Spiritus vim tartarifatus by a tintture drawn out of the 
Alcalizate fait of Tartar by Spirit of wine , &c. 

He concludes this head with dicing, how to reduce Salts 
into Elementary water, viz, by diftillingin an Alembic^Saltcf 
Tartar diflblvcd in the Air per deliqnium , whence comes a 
phlegm :j and by diftilling again the remainder diffblvedas 
before 5 and by going on fo 5 till all be diftilfd into a phlegm, 
and there remain at laft nothing but an ufelefs Earth* 

After this he treats of Acetum> and eitcems the beft way of 
making it to be, by expofing it to the $un*beams,thereby to fe- 
parate the Spirks 5 and to open the acid and alcalifate parts^and 
to confume the phlegtft by the heat, and thereby more and 
mere to concenter the acid parts/ Yttmuft not all the fpirits 
folate 5 for then from the phlegm which remains after the di- 
filiation Gf the Spirit of Wine 3 Acetnm would be made; 
whereas the contrary cemes to pafs; and themoft generous 
wines (not the fweet ones, as Italic, Spanifti, wherein the Alca- 
H exceeds the Acid) afford the beft Vinegar* The heat that is 
required to diflolve the Salts is a gentle and flow one, left the 
remaining volatile parts be driven away, and there remain no- 
thing but phlegm.- 

He ends all by teaching the way of making Cerufemd Per- 
il fgfea/e of plates of Lead and Brafs$ and by enumerating the 
ttimy other Vfes of Vinegar, in fixing the Narcotique power 
*>f Opmm 3 m incidiog, attenuating^ railing the ferment of the 
Stomadkj repelling inflammations^ refitting putrefac9;ion>e^« 

H. D'e Poematum Caniu & Viribus Rythm. Oxon. Theatre 

SbtldonianOz 1673. in 8° ♦ 

THE Author of this Treatrfe ( which is the famous Ifaacus 
Vojf$us > though not named in the Title) endeavors to 

make 
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ptake it #ut, jthat the Mtufick of the Antfcnt* is far to be prefer- 
r d to that of our Age, f pralbucb as Speech , how powerful 
foever at this day * yet, when put into a Song or rendrcd Mu« 
fical, is not of that efficacy in moving our fenfb* ask was to 
times of old. For finding out the Caufe of which* he obferves 
chiefly three things in Singing^the Harmony, the Words, and 
the Rhythm ^rMtcterj the Harmony refpc&iog the found, the 
Words requiring a diftioft enunciatiaon for their clear tin- 
derftanding; and the Rhythm confifting in a due and weil- 
meafured motion of the Song. As for the Harmony , heac* 
knowledges, that the Moderns have largely handled it, yet 
without exhaufting the argument. But for the two other parts, 
he affirms, that they have either totally negle&ed thcm,or dif< 
courfed of them befides the purpofe. Wnich he endeavors to 
prove from hence, that face all foDgs and all harmony, how 
curious fo ever, mud prove but an empty found, if the words 
fung are not underftood , nor the motions figoific&nt ; as they 
are not in the modern Mufick,contrary to what was moft care- 
fully obferved in that of the Antients. Where he appeals to 
Experience, by which he faith it will be found, that fcarce the 
tenth part of what is fung by the Mufitians of this age can be 
underftood, and that they by making,contrary to nature,thofe 
Syllables long that are fbort,and thoie fhort that are long, and 
often repeating the fame words ten times, do fodiforderand 
mangle the genuin manner of pronunciation, that they quite 
deftroy the true nature of the fbng. Bdides this, he obfervs, 
lhat we labour under another very great defe&, which is,that 
we are altogether deftitute of thcRhythm, the Soul of Songs. 
And this is it, hefaith y which hath induced him, to make out in 
this Exercitation both the nature of the Ry thm , and its 
wonderful power in moving and raifing the Afte&ions : which 
with what fuccefs he hath perform'd, we leave to the judici- 
ous to determine. 

Mean time, we (hall here take notice of divers particulars % 
which our Author lays weight upon 5 fuch as are : 

1. The Inventton,Nature, Neceffity, Efficacy and Number 
of Poetical Fe^which import different times and mcafures,and 
by the means of which not only the vifible motionsof the Bo* 
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dy,but alfo the latent fenfes and any motions of the Mind may 
feefo lively reprefeoted, that there (hall bealmoft nothing in 
things, that may not be exhibited by well compofed Songs and 
Numbers. 

s.The Nature of the fyf£**,which he defines to be a Syftem 
or Aggregate of Feet 3 the Times of which have a certain pro- 
portion to one another $ which proportion when 'lis apt 3 
the Verfesor Songs are (aid to bc/Vfy 0|, > if nor, «#/$/*« i # 
Wherefore for the concinnity of the Ry thm, care mud be had 
above all things, not to couple together fuch feet as differ in 
their times* 

9. The aptnefs of the variety of the Rythm for ex- 
prtffing either Ma jefty.or Effeminacy, or Vehemency of Paffi. 
ons , as Anger, Grief> Love, &c. 

4* The caufe of the joint Lofs of Mujlc% and Poetry in Greece^ 
where they had their Birth together, which he efteems 
to have been the Change of that Tongue and the Profody 
thereof ^ which is the ttnor of the voice according to which 
the Verfe or Song is framed. The fame Caufe he affigns for 
the Lofs of the Latin Potty, and that chiefly upon thein- 
vaiton of the Roman Empire by the barbarous Nati- 
ons. 

5,ThePrcfent ConfthutionofPoetry,whfch he faith is fo or- 
dered that the fble Endings^together with a certain and deter- 
minate number of Syllables y doe h a manner all that is done^ 
without any care 5 of what nature and quantity thofe Syllables 
be 5 and conftquently without Rythcn 3 or obfervation of Me- 
trical feet. 

6.TheExcellency of the true Gree\ tongue above al!thofe,of 
which there remains any knowledg amongft us,and the culture 
of that tongue, rendring it rood apt not only for expreffing 
things, but alio for framing Songs and Verfes, Where the 
Author takes occafion of difcourfiog of divers Tongues, and 
thtir Peculiarities^ after he had fir ft treated of the two things 
that are to be confader'd in all tongues, the Sound and Accent* 
and enlarged upon the power and efficacy ot the Letters both 
Vowels and Confonants, that form the Sound. Here he exa- 
mias efpecialiy the Genius of feveral Dialers of the Greek, 

tongue 
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tongue, and obfervs the Faft and Gravity of the Spanijh Ian* 
guage, the Harfhoefs of the German^ the Softnefi of the En- 
glijhj the Volubility of the French} the Elegancy and 
Neatnefs of the Italian, the Hard n eft of the Polonian. 

7. TheCe(Iation,amongftMufitians3 of that great power 

of moving the Affe&ions, which he faith bath been above a 

thoufind years agoe, and ever fince that the ufe and know* 

ledgof the/^//^ha?hceafed 3 which alone, in the Author* 

opinion, could perform what no Mufitianthis day is able to 

do; whofe Nature therefore and force he explains at large 5 

fubjoyning thereto his confederations of the Nature and Power 

of Sounds as farr as it concerns this argument , and inferring 

from thence the far greater force of thofe Rythmical Motions 

that are conjoyned with Sound, for the raidng of afFe&ions : 

Obferving further , that thofe Motions have fo great a power, 

that even without any voice and found they can raife affe&i- 

onsmore ftrongIy 5 thanany voice or oration. For the proof of 

which he alledges the ancient Pantomimi^whofe Feet andHands 

he makes no lels eloquent than theTonou; sof Orators; wit- 

nefs Cicero, who ufed to contend with R&fciwfshz Stage- player, 

which of the twofhould moft vary tnt Gme feme nee molt 

mautioyDf ways, the one by words, the other by geftures; 

which tnaketh our Author proceed fo fair, as to affirm, that if 

we employed as much labour and time in learning the Panto* 

mimical Art , as we do in learning a Language ) we r&ight poffi- 

bly come toexpnfs ur mind and thoughts as clearly by that 

way, as now weck» by the aid of a Language; Nor does he 

think, that Mankind would fuff-r any thing by ic 3 if the peft 

and confu(ioi)(f&/* art his own words )offo many tongues were 

banifli't, and, in lieu of them, this ible Art of the Pantomimes 

were known by all mankind, and men explain'd every thing 

by figns^nods^and geftures^in regard of which he thinks the 

condition of Brutes to be much better tb : i that of rne^feeing 

they fignify without bu interpreter their fenfe and thoughts 

more readily, and perhaps better, than ay Men can do. 

8. The skill of explo 1 ing the Intern j i a ffe&ions of theBody by 
Touch alone, as we do perceive the External ncotions by the 
Eye. Where our Author exceedingly commends the skill of the 
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Chinefe Phyfitians (which he aflerts to be undoubtedly true)io 
finding out not only that the Body is difcaicd, (which he faith 
is all that our Pra&itteners know by it,) but alto, from wh«t 
Caufe or from what Part the Sickflefi proceeds. Whereupon he 
ad vifeth, that, as we colkft the manners and affedtons of men 
from their Outward motions perceived by theEye,fo wefhould 
alfo, for attaining the Knowledge of their Inward and more 
latent affe&ions, enlarge our Senfes and exercifc that of 
TouchyXWX we be enabled todiftinguift, and to reduce to cer- 
tain clafes, the forms and (ha pes of every Pulfe; whereby we 
would alfo be led to underftand the power and Signification 
of every fuch motion* And for the reducing of the feveral forts 
of Pulfes, he prefers to the method of Galen, (who, he 
thinks, hath rather provoked then fatisfied ourcariofity in his 
1 5 Books of the Nature and Differences of Pulfes) that of He> 
rophtlW) of whom he affirms that he hath tied the feveral man- 
ners of the Pulfe to Numbers or Metrical feet 5 the names and 
powers of which if they were as well known to Ph> fiuans, as 
they are to Mufitians and Poets, it would, in his judgement, 
be exceedingly beneficial for the Life and Health of mam For 
the encouragement whereof he rcprefents, that, whereas there 
is not any Kind of motion, which is not to be found in the Mu- 
fical feet,it would eoft no great pains, according to thofe to 
defcribe the Motions of the Arteries ; nor doth he think it 
very difficult, by ufe and exercife to come to know and to di- 
ftinguifhby Touch even the compound and difcordant Pulfes. 
In fhort, to make our felves Matters in this skill, he would have 
us to labour fo long in exploring the nature of mens Pulfes, 
till they become fo well known and fo familiar to us, as a 
Harp or Lute is to the Players thereon 5 it not being enough 
for them to know, that there is (otnething amifs which fpoileth 
the tune , but they muft alfo know what String it is which 
caufeth that Fault. 

On this occafion the Tnbliffur thinks it will not difpleafe 
the Reader here to give him notice, that he lately faw a letter 
written from Java in the Eaft-lndies, mentioning an Indian 
Treatife, much difcourfed of, Concerning the Art and Me- 
thod of knowing Difeafes and their Events by the Sole beating of 
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the Pufe : And that fome Curious pcrfocs in that Ifland had 
already written to feme Religious men in cAma^dtfmog them 
to fpare no pains in procuring it : To promote which>a fumm 
of mony had been a while ago fent thither for a reward to the 
Trarflators. Further, that t'hofe Perfonsin China had promi- 
fed toimploy all their intereft there of doing the thing, as 
that, which exceedingly tends to the relief of mans health 
and che Comfort of their Life. 

9. The Contemptiblenefs of the Modern way of Mufick, 
which to him is fuch, that he faith,there is hardly fo much as 
thefhadowof the Priftine Majefty of it remaining; wonde- 
ring that thofe, who in this and the former age have written 
of Mufick, have written nothing of the Rythme, or have done 
it fo, that they fecm to have been altogether ignorant of what 
it is 1 regarding nothing but to pleafe the Ear : Whereas, to 
affeft the mind, 'tis neccflary the found (hould fignifie what 
may be underftood by the mind, without which there can be 
raifed no true pleafure, nor any ftrong affeftion. In a word, 
he affirms, that if without partiality we compare the Ancient 
Mufick with the Modern* and confider the EfFefts of both, we 
muft either acknowledge the ignorance of the Modern Mufi- 
tians, orevincetobefalfe what the Ancients have delivered 
of the power and efficacy of their Mufick. 

io. The Excellency of the ehinefe Mufick, though that peo- 
ple doe complain of the lofs of their antient way of Singing, 
which if they doe Juftly, our Author fcruples not to affirm, 
that their Mufick muft have been divine, feeing the remain- 
ders of it are fo excellent that they may eafily filence all the 
Mufick of Europe. 

11. The rare contrivance for rendring even and ftrong 
founds, of the Old Roman Bydraulick^ Organ^ defcribed by 
Hero and Vitruviusj and explained by our Author, and by 
him declared to excel our Organs, yielding an unequal and 
weak Waft. 

1 2. The Art of the Ancients of making fuch TibU or Pipes 
of fo many different forms and figures, as there are kinds of a£ 
fe&ions concerning which he affirms, that there is none to be 
found this day, that do fo much as know, how to make fuch 

Pipes 
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Pipes that are able to produce fuch motions; Since our mo* 
dern Artificers, in his opinion, do fail not only in the matter, 
of which thoie inftruments are to be made, but alfo in the 
proportion, which is to be obferved in their form .• Forafmuch 
as 'tis now commonly thought, that, there being two ttbitc of 
the fame length, but of different thickoefs, the thicker of the 
two will yield a graver found than the tenderer 5 which he 
fiich, is contrary to Experiment 5 by which he alledges to have 
found, that the thicker the tibia are, the acuter found they 
yield, and the f]enderer,the graver, provided you keep the 
lame length* Where he undertaketh to correft Galil&ns and 
Des-fartej concerning this particular. He concludes all with 
this admonition, that if any have a mind toreftorethe Antient 
Mufick, or to rc<Stify the Modern, he muff by all means imi- 
tate the diligence of the Ancients in reducing all Syllables to a 
certain quantity, and in reftoring Metrical Feet, which, 
he CtitLxhc Modern Mufick is almoit altogether deftitute of. 
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